From Tilsit to Chaumont
his retirement, the one check upon American en-thusiasm for revolutionary France disappeared. The maritime code of France and the Orders in Council of England placed American commerce between two fires. Obviously, however, it was to the interest of France not to alienate from her a Power so ready to take part with her against England as the United States. Finally the Franco-American treaty of Mor-fontaine, 3Oth September 1800, established between the two countries a new code.*
British diplomacy now prepared to counteract the Morfontaine Convention by a treaty of amity, commerce and navigation; this was eventually signed, December 1806, in London by Castlereagh and the American plenipotentiary. That arrangement was repudiated by President Jefferson, who in an angry message to Congress denounced in 1807 the revised and more stringent version of the British Orders in Council In the March of 1808 the United States enforced the Non-Intercourse Act. This forbade all dealings with either of the European belligerents, expressly denounced the English Orders in Council, but ignored the Berlin or Milan Decrees. Meanwhile Jefferson had been succeeded in the American presidency by Madison, who instructed his Foreign Secretary, Smith, to endeavour to compose the difference with the English representative at Washington, Erskine. The violent search by an English ship of the American frigate Chesapeake, and one or two other collisions on the high seas between United States and British vessels, had so heated the popular mind that a diplomatic rupture had
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